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\ hat is stirring? 


THE EIGHT STUDENTS who were officers of the National Student YMCA and 
YWCA this past year met in February to determine the theme of the annual 
National Council meeting. What would most help campus Christian As- 
sociations? Their answer: a deeper understanding of contemporary American 
culture. Hence the theme of the Council meeting became The Christian As- 
sociation In and Over Against the Culture. | 

From every part of the country come reports of a quickening interest in 
religion and life in our culture. Yet, for many, personal decisions are not re- 
lated to any deep sense of purpose in the world. The desire for that which gives 
a sense of wholeness to life is keenly felt but it is elusive in daily living. And 
even more elusive, when one seeks to face responsibly the great social and 
world issues of the day. 

Last year, three college students, all roommates, got into trouble. Two of 
them started some petty stealing which got more and more serious. They 
didn’t need money. The thefts got stashed away unneeded and unused—tires, 
typewriters, pens and other easily moved items. Eventually they were appre- 
hended and expelled. 

The third boy was asked if he had known what was going on. Yes, he had. 
Had he tried in any way to relate to them? To know that part of their lives 
which led to this behavior? No, he hadn't. Why not? His answer was that he 
considered it their business what they did and he wouldn't interfere. 

What shut these men off from one another? Why was there no expression 
of concern or of responsibility? 

We hear phrases today like: “conformity to the group’—‘“holding beliefs 
privately”—‘separation between what one believes and how one acts.” Are 
these sporadic phenomena or widespread characteristics? | 

The following pages give a sweeping analysis of contemporary American 
and campus culture which suggests a pattern for understanding behavior. It 
points to the deep stirrings of a search for authentic personhood. 

It leaves the big question: Does your campus Christian Association offer 


students experiences which respond to these deep stirrings? 
—Edward L. Nestingen 
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A report on an address by WILL HERBERG 


at the 1957 NSCY 


£ 
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Dr. Will Herberg, author, lecturer, educator, is now a professor at 
Drew University where he teaches both in the Graduate School and 
the Theological School. His books mark him as one of America’s 
foremost theologians. He teaches courses on the great theologians 
as well as on the sociology of religion. Dr. Herberg’s most recent 
book, Protestant-Catholic-Jew, is a definitive analysis of America’s 
rapidly growing interest in religion, describing much of it as a so- 
ciological religion to which it is becoming the “right thing” to 
belong. 

This is asummary report on lectures Dr. Herberg delivered at the 
recent National Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA meet- 
ings (NSCY) late in August. The central question with which he 
deals is: How can the Biblical word of faith be communicated in a 
culture that is all for religion but will not, cannot, understand what 


the Bible actually says? 


CAMPUS CULTURE both reflects and shapes the attitudes 
and values of an increasingly significant segment of 
American culture. Thirty per cent of all persons of col- 
lege age now go to college. This percentage is steadily in- 
creasing. William A. Whyte in The Organization Man 
maintains that American suburban life and values are 
largely a continuation of campus values. 

Therefore the recent Jacob study of Changing Values 
in College’ not only points out some very important 
things about students but also documents with impressive 
effect American suburban culture. Let’s take a look at 
what this study shows. 


¢ First—the overall conclusion of this study is that 
American students share a pattern of values and at- 
titudes that are so extraordinarily alike as to give 
the impression that they “were turned out of a com- 
mon mold so far as their outlook on life and stand- 
ards of conduct are concerned.” 


They are “gloriously contented,” . . . “unabashedly 


‘Philip Jacob, Changing Values in College, 1957, Harper & 
Bros. 
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self-centered,” aspiring for “material gratifications 
for themselves and their families.” . . . They “fully 
accept the conventions of contemporary society.” 
. . . They value the traditional moral virtues, but 
“are not inclined to censure those who prefer to de- 
part from these canons.” . . . They prize sociability 
and harmony... . They are dutifully responsive to 
the demands of society, but show little interest in 
public affairs of any kind. 

“Student values do change to some extent in col-— 
lege. With some students, the change is substantial. 
But the impetus in change does not come primarily 
from the classroom.” Rather, values are influenced 
through the pressures of the college community. 
The Harvard Student Council report on Religion at 
Harvard (1956) states that “the factor listed most 
often by students as being influential in shaping their 
thinking [is the peer group]. . . . Our personal ex- 
perience supports the idea that the views of our 
peers powerfully affect our own thinking.” 

In general, the college experience results. in con- 
formity and greater uniformity of values. “There is 


Woodcut by Frans Masereel: N.Y. Public Library 


more homogeneity and consistency of values among 
students at the end of their four years than when 
they begin. Fewer seniors espouse beliefs which de- 
viate from the going standards than do freshmen.” 
Students come to college with greater diversity of 


values than when they leave. ‘College has a social- _ 


izing rather than a liberalizing impact on values.” 
There is a new type of campus leader developing— 
the “taste leader” of group conformity. “The mark 
of a student leader usually is his championing of the 
outlook and values of the community. He is ‘like 
his class, only more so.’ ” 

Religiously, college tends to strengthen the general 
pro-religiousness of students. The effect is not hos- 
tile to religion, contrary to widespread belief. In the 
Jacob study, 32 per cent said they valued religion 
more since coming to college in contrast to 16 per 
cent who said they valued religion less and 52 per 
cent who reported no change. | 
However, there is a striking paradox here and tha 
is the separation of religion from daily life. “Stu- 
dents normally express a need for religion as part 
of their lives. . . . But there is a ‘ghostly’ quality 
about the beliefs and practices of many of them. 
.. . Their religion does not carry over to guide and 
govern important decisions in the secular world. 
Students expect these to be socially determined. God 
has little to do with the behavior of men in society, 
if widespread student judgment is accepted.” 


Decisive underlying trend 


All of these tendencies point to a far-reaching change 
in the character structure of the American people, namely 
the emergence of the “other-directed” character type.’ 

Up to this period the “inner-directed” character struc- 
ture has been the dominant force in shaping Western 
culture and American society. The “inner-directed” man 
is the discoverer, the empire builder, the captain of in- 
dustry. He operates with a kind of built-in gyroscope 
which keeps him steadily on his course, driving ahead for 
the fulfillment of his purposes, whatever they may be. He 
is guided by “convictions,” “principles,” and “goals” 
which have been internalized and which are applied to 
any new situation which the individual confronts and 
which determine what he ought to do. Virginia Woolf 
once wrote about herself, “I have an internal automatic 
scale of values which decides what I had better do.” 
Dante put it this way, “Go your way and let the people 
talk.” 

The “‘inner-directed” man is work-conscious. Achieve- 
ment is what counts. He is individualistic, self-reliant, 
taking satisfaction in standing over against his environ- 
ment. He is not afraid of non-conformity. He is prone to 
moralizing and to self-righteousness. He stresses “char- 
acter” and integrity. 

This type of character is being replaced by an 
emerging “other-directed” character structure. The back- 
ground for this shift is largely socio-economic. Our cul- 
ture has moved into an economy of plenty, with empha- 
sis upon leisure and consumption. Production drives are 
being replaced by what some observers call the “market- 
ing personality.” The background of the emerging new 
character structure is complex, but the fact that this 
change is taking place is amply attested to by many in- 
quiries. 

The “other-directed” person feels a deep need for be- 
ing at one with his environment and his fellows. Instead 
of having a psychological gyroscope, he is described as 
operating with a kind of built-in radar apparatus which is 
ceaselessly at work receiving signals from his peer group 
and adjusting him to the situation indicated by the 
signals. 

For the “inner-directed” person, departure from his 
principles carries with it a sense of guilt. For the “other- 
directed” person, isolation from his fellows carries with 
it a sense of anxiety. 

There is intense discomfort at being unadjusted and a 
sort of suspicion or dislike of being in a situation of “iso- 
lating preeminence.” 

A New York newspaper carried a story of the at- 
tempted suicide of two girls, one of whom eventually 
died. The vice-principal of their high school, when asked 


2 David Riesman, Nathan Glazer, Reuel Denney, The Lonely 
Crowd, 1955, Doubleday & Co. 
continued on next page 
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about the girl who died, said, “You know, I’m not sur- 
prised. Miss never was a happy youngster. She 
was always reading beyond her age level.” There was a 
time when those who read beyond their age level were 
highly commended for it. 

‘“Other-directedness” appears to be a marked charac- 
teristic of much of college group life. Controversy is 
avoided. Personality is stressed, and “sincerity” is one of 
the new key words. There are no longer any “angry 
young men.” 


The new character type and the religious situation 


This shift from “inner-” to “other-direction” has a 
double effect religiously. On the one hand is the trend I 


have already indicated of an increasing desire for religious 


identification and church affiliation. In part this is a reflec- 
tion of the growing need for conformity and sociability 
that “other-direction” brings with it. Religion becomes 
part of the suburban style of life. Being religious and 
joining a church become a fundamental way of adjusting 
and belonging under contemporary American conditions. 

On the other hand is the striking fact that there is a 
growing imperviousness to the basic message of Biblical 
faith. The “inner-directed” man of the 19th century was 
often an avowed atheist or an agnostic, hostile to religion, 
and confident of his self-sufficiency. Yet he had a 
strong feeling for the prophetic faith of the Bible, for the 
“dedicated spirit singled out,” standing over against the 
world in uncompromising witness to the truth as he 
saw it. Even Karl Marx said, “If you have to have a 
religion, let it be that of the Old Testament prophets.” 

With the “other-directed” man it is different. He is 
very friendly to the church and to the idea of religion. 
But what can he make of the prophetic faith of the 
Bible? The very notion of being “singled out,” of stand- 
ing “over against” the world is deeply repugnant to one 
for whom well being means conformity and adjustment. 
The “other-directed” man, no matter how religious he 
may be, cannot understand an Elijah or an Amos or an 
Isaiah or a Paul, nor can he conceivably feel an admira- 
tion for these zealots of the Lord, who are so terribly 
“unadjusted.” 

And so the Biblical faith faces a new problem and a 
new challenge. In a hostile world the word of faith may 
be proclaimed and made into a shattering challenge, but 
how can it be communicated in a culture that is all for it, 
but will not, cannot, understand it. 


Deeper anxieties and stirrings 


The Jacob survey, while providing an invaluable pro- 


file of our campus culture, nevertheless is incomplete. If 


this incompleteness is not understood, it may prove seri- 
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ously misleading. The survey deals with the majority cul- 
ture of the campus, but there is also a significant minority 
(20 per cent to 25 per cent). 

There are deep-lying conflicts in the “other-directed” 
pattern of life. This is pointed to in the Jacob study in 
the phrase “gloriously contented yet restless and dissatis- 
fied.”’ The easy conformity of the “other-directed” man 
hides deep-lying conflicts and anxieties. 

There may be a sense of security in the “togetherness” 
of the group. But there is at the same time a desperate 
fear of unadjustedness—of loneliness in the crowd—of 
not being accepted. This points to an awareness of per- 
sonal emptiness. Persons have the experience of being 
pushed into themselves and of finding nothing. In a sense 
they are “without the law.” 

While there is a compulsive conformity to the group 


ethos, there is also an anxious sense of the precariousness 


and the brittleness of the accepted group value system. 
There is an ever present threat of cynicism. This points 
to the awareness of the moral emptiness which is present. 

Both group life and participation in contemporary 
mass-society threaten the deep craving for personal sig- 
nificance. “The fight is for the private life; abstract ideol- 
egies are Saharas. It is an impersonal machine age. The 
fight is to preserve the concrete, the intimate, the per- 
sonal—to preserve the inner life. . . .”* This indicates a 
disillusion with outward (“public”) securities and a re- 
turn to the elementals of life (“‘privatism’’), namely to 
family, school and religion. 

This searching for personal significance is accom- 
panied by a search for a heritage and a new respect for 
tradition. “Present-day youth has to rest its large-scale 
security on deeper foundations, and this is probably the 
source of much of its religious interest. . . . Some of it is 
finding no greater security than an Epicurean philosophy 
of chance offers; but much of it is getting down to bed- 
rock and finding a foundation on which life can rest un- 
moved, if not unshaken, in stormy times. There is a ven- 
turesomeness in this quest, but it is a hidden thing and 
not apparent to those who think of risk only in terms of 
risked capital or risked lives.’”’ | 


The Christian faith and an “other-directed” culture 


A genuine Christian faith calls for authentic personal 
existence. This goes right to the heart of the yearnings 
and deeper stirrings which are present in our “other- 
directed” culture. | 

The outstanding characteristic of our “other-directed” 
culture is the horror of standing out, of being one’s self; 
it is a drive toward compulsive conformity; it is a fasci- 
nation with the adjusted personality. You might call this 
the characteristic sin of our culture. 

Now in this situation, the kind of preaching that comes 


3 Peter Viereck, The Unadjusted Man, 1956, Beacon Press. 
4H. Richard Niebuhr, “On Our Conservative Youth,” Seventy 
Five, 1953, Yale Daily News. 


from the Social Gospel becomes irrelevant. To make an 
appeal to people for sociability, and for a spirit of “‘to- 
getherness”’ merely intensifies their compulsive group- 
ism. We must recognize this. Preachers are always too 
prone to preach yesterday’s sermon to today’s people. 

In this situation, the Christian appeal must be for gen- 
uine autonomy, for resistance to compulsive conformity 
and group mindedness. | 

Christian responsibility in the present cultural situa- 
tion has two aspects: 

(a) Negative: to be uncompromisingly critical of the 


emerging “other-directed” mass culture as a threat to 
the personality and humanness of men. | 


(b) Positive: with love and concern, to enter into the 
tensions and anxieties that lie beneath the surface of — 


“other-directed” adjustment. 


In this dual role, the sensitive Christian stands at a 
frontier, being both in and over against his culture. He is 
in the world, immersed in its concerns, its tasks, and its 
responsibilities because it is the world which God created 
and in which he has placed us to sanctify his Name. The 
Christian is himself deeply affected and influenced by all 
the cultural forces of the age. 

But the Christian is at the same time aware of the 
meaning of being over against the world, always remem- 
bering the injunction: “Be not conformed to this world.” 
The world, created by God, is estranged from its divine 
source and therefore fallen from its created goodness. 

Now one word of warning: the frontier is within every 
person as well as in the world. You must recognize this or 
you will fall into the trap of self-righteousness, the most 
dangerous of all sins. What is in other people is in us, 
only more so. 


There’s an old story about a rabbi lying on his death 


questions addressed to 


Dr. Hlerberg ... 


How does your analysis of our culture relate to the work 
of the student Christian movements? 


The YMCA, the YWCA and other forms of Christian 
movements in colleges and universities are entering the 
third stage of their history now. These stages reflect what 
is happening in the culture. 

The student Christian movement emerged in a time 
when “inner-directedness” was strong. At first its empha- 
sis was upon individual evangelism and conversion. This 


bed. He said, ““When I was a young man, I had grandiose 
visions. I was going to convert the whole world to God. 
Then as I grew a little older, my ambition sort of shrank. 
I decided to convert my town to God. Then as I got 
through middle age, I said to myself, after all, let’s begin 
with my family. Now I’m lying on my death bed, it sud- 
cenly occurs to me that my primary problem is to con- 
vert myself.” You see? That’s the real problem. It’s a 
mere evasion of responsibility to see one’s self as already 
whole. Healing everybody else. Only God heals. The 
most you can do is to hope that God will make you an 
instrument of his healing. However, there is a real sense 
of vocation. It is to stand witness to the living God against 
the idolatries of the world, to give the world no rest so 
long as the world has not God. Now you have to specify 
that, concretize that in terms of the cultural situation. 
And today whether we like it or not that sense of vocation 
requires us to serve as guardians of the void and against 
the demons who threaten to invade it. You remember 
Dostoevsky’s novel, The Demons, The Possessed. (See 
questions on following pages. ) 

From this frontier position, the sensitive Christian can 
make an approach both to: 


(a) the maverick minority which often self-consciously 
seeks to be “non-conformist” and thus falls into an in- 
verse conformity of non-conformity and 
(b) to the massive majority, immersed in synthetic so- 
ciability yet not completely unaware of the subter- 
ranean stirrings of authentic personhood. 


He can speak to the world on its own terms without 
succumbing to the world—nor succumbing to its values 
as final and self-validating. For he has his own “point of 
standing,” transcending the world, yet always relevant 
to it. 


reflected the positive side of “inner-direction.” It was an 
appeal for personal vocation and for individual decision 
for Christ. Then the emphasis shifted to the negative side 
or criticism of ““inner-directed” culture, as reflected in the 
Social Gospel and social action. The attack was directed 
against the ruthless individualism, irresponsible self- 
aggrandisement and the delusions of self-sufficiency of 
the self-made man. Remember him?.The appeal of the 


continued on next page 
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Social Gospel was for social responsibility, for the recog- 
nition of the need for community. It had relevance and 
power for its time. 


The reason the student Christian movements today are | 


doing some deep searching is because both of these an- 
swers have become irrelevant. Not fundamentally irrele- 
vant, because both evangelism and social justice are 
perennial problems. But they do not reflect the deepest 
needs of culture today. 

What is important now is an appeal for autonomy, 
an appeal for authentic personal existence in a mass cul- 


ture, for resistance to compulsive conformity and group | 


mindedness. When you make this sort of an appeal, you 
get a response. When you make an appeal in terms of 
individual evangelism and social action, you get nothing 
but a dead silence. Isn’t that true? 


What evidences have you that there is a deep religious 
stirring on the campus? 


I will touch on just two or three things. Last year 
there was published a report of the Harvard Student 


Council on Religion at Harvard. This is one of the most | 


significant documents of the time. It should be read by 
everyone who has the slightest interest in student life. Let 
me read a few passages that show what the Harvard stu- 
dent leaders make of religion. First on commitment: 


“In the beginning of our study we asked the question 
what is the connection between religion and a liberal 
education? Our answer is commitment. Commitment is 
the essence of the religious spirit, but we contend that 
it is also central to liberal education. Every man is com- 
mitted to something but a free man understands his 
commitment.” 


“Commitment is important to a man’s fuller develop- 
ment. It calls forth the best in him, overcoming the leth- 
argy of indecision and the confusion of unclear goals. 
Psychologically it invigorates and empowers. By giving 
significance to knowledge, commitment heightens the 
excitement of ideas in a way unknown to the individual 
lacking deeply felt values. In short, it is the link be- 
tween academic learning and purposeful living.” 


On faith, thought and liberal education, a few passages: 


“We believe that all types of thought eventually arrive 
at the point where an assumption must be accepted on 
faith, and this boundary should be fully explored.” 


“Religious thinkers have made fundamental contribu- 
tions to theories of value and meaning. . . . Theologians 
are accustomed to treating life whole and in a fashion 
which bares new issues and uncovers new approaches to 
fundamental problems.” 


One of the significant conclusions of this report: 


“It is our conclusion that the study of religious thought 
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deserves a more substantial place in the liberal arts 
curriculum than Harvard gives it, and we wish to rec- 
ommend a program to give it the position it merits. Our 
major concern is that the field of religion be handled in 
courses suited to undergraduates in a reasonably thor- 
ough and systematic way. It should also be possible for 
undergraduates to concentrate in religion.” 


All through this report is a sense of the reality of reli- 
gion that you will not find in the great bulk of the ser- 
mons that come from the pulpits of the country. The 
contrast is startling. 

One more example. I have here a Cornell Daily Sun 
editorial. It’s a smashing attack against the administra- 
tion for not making available greater facilities for reli- 
gious study on the campus. ‘Thirty years ago, this would 
have seemed an atavism like growing a tail again. 

Finally, there is the Stoner report, a two year study 
conducted by the University Christian Mission. Two brief 
quotes, the second of which is highly significant: 

“Campus interest in religion gains. There is wide spread 
and deep interest in religion among college and univer- 


sity undergraduates today. This is in marked contrast to 
twenty years ago.” 


“The religious interest on campuses takes place outside 
the churches.” 


There is a genuine religious stirring that is truly au- 
thentic and it is not merely the sociological religion of 
the suburban churches. 


How do we avoid the dangers of being “other-directed”? 
How do we find an authentic self-hood? 


This is not an easy question to answer. How much fur- 
ther can we go? Obviously one cannot give a blueprint 
for autonomous existence, for authentic existence. Au- 
thentic existence means being yourself. You are you. 
You've got to be yourself. 

Let me put it in the most paradoxical form. Kierke- 
gaard said: “The most important thing is not so much 
what you decide but whether you decide with the full 
passion of existence, with the whole of your being” (ap- 
proximate quote). Now this sounds thoroughly amoral, 
doesn’t it? But when you think a moment, it isn’t very far 
from that famous passage in Revelation, in the chapter 
referring to the church in Laodicea. Remember that? “I 
know your works; you are neither cold nor hot. Would 
that you were cold or hot! So, because you are lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spew you out of my 
mouth.” 

What does this mean? Does it really make no differ- 
ence what you decide? No. It does make a difference. But 
you cannot determine what to decide by a blueprint of 
standards that confronts you as an external law. The 


conviction of the Bible and of Kierkegaard is that if you 
do indeed decide with the whole of your being, you will 
be deciding right—towards God. It is impossible to de- 
cide the wrong thing with the whole of one’s being. If 
you decide the wrong thing, if you decide something 


against God’s will, you will not be deciding with the 


whole of your being. | 
Evil comes not through violating a particular rule, 


although it involves violating a particular rule. It comes. 


from doing what you do inauthentically, acting as a 
phony. 


What do you mean by saying one of our responsibilities 
is to be “guardians of the void”? | 


The “void” is another way of expressing the absence ~ 


of a sense of purpose in our society, the lack of moral 
certainty and the personal emptiness—what T. S. Eliot 
writes about in “The Wasteland.” This is a relatively new 
situation for Americans and it makes people feel an 
underlying anxiety. The danger is that you seize hold of 
false or limited loyalties such as family or nation or race 
or economic system to fill the void. These all can become 
what Tillich and Dostoevsky call “demons.” 

You guard the void by refusing to bow on your knees 
to any idolatrous power of the world. You guard the 
void by resisting cultural pressures which turn you into 
a phony. You guard the void in a way that cannot be 
specified in blue prints. Whatever you do, and whenever 
you do it, you do it for the greater glory of God. The 
real problem of life is “For whose glory do you live and 
work?” When you live and work, you work for the glory 
of some one. Yourself, your enterprises, or the glory of 
God. 


How does one become his true self? 


To establish one’s self as an authentic self is a work 
of grace. It is not a human possibility. How do you be- 
come whole? Do you have a technique for that? No 
psychotherapist of any significance today would pretend 
to have a technique for becoming whole. The best he 
hopes for is to clear up certain neurotic difficulties so a 
person can face his problems. To become whole is the 
equivalent of salvation, that’s what salvation means. In 
German “Heil” means both salvation and becoming 
whole. And that’s a work of grace. It is not a human 
possibility. It is the power of God. “Therefore . . . work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling; for God 
is at work in you, both to will and to work for His good 
pleasure.” That’s an important point. There is nothing 
we can do in the way of a technique to make ourselves 
whole. The more we try, the more we destroy ourselves. 


The best we can do is to make ourselves open to God, 
and even this is a work of grace. Even this requires God's 
help. There is just no other way out of this. That’s the 
Reformation insight: justification by grace received in 
faith. That’s what it means. 


You have pointed out that in our “other-directed” culture, 
persons avoid “isolating pre-eminence.” What does it 
mean to be a “leader” in this situation? 


It means that being a “leader” takes a new form. 
Leadership today usually means adjusting one’s self. It 
means that instead of genuine leadership, we have what 
Riesman calls “taste” leadership. The “taste leader” is 


Woodcut by Lynd Ward 


one of the group but he has greater access to new signals. 
He reads the mass circulation magazines, he hears things, 
he starts the fads. This is the very opposite of real leader- 
ship. 

The whole life of the taste leader consists of having 
the group with him and himself with the group. Leader- 
ship is a difficult concept for the “other-directed” man. 
He is suspicious of anyone who cuts himself off from the 
group and stands over against it. 

The prophet is a man who stands over against his com- 
munity and brings to bear the word of God against his 
community. Now that kind of thing is unintelligible to 
the “other-directed” person. He knows there are such 
people but to him they’re obviously maladjusted and neu- 
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rotic. They’re not normal. He feels a strange distaste for 
them. They are not the kind of people you want to have 
around you at a bridge party. They’re obviously not. | 
want to admit that the “other-directed” man is a pleas- 
anter companion on a fishing trip. But I also want to 
submit that this criterion is not the ultimate criterion of 
human values. 

The problem of leadership in an “other-directed” cul- 
ture is a serious one. Genuine leadership is under suspi- 
cion. On the other hand some sort of taste leadership is 
necessary. And it becomes a real problem. You find that 
problem in politics, you find the problem in all social life. 
Perhaps leadership in the 19th century was authoritarian, 
too self-insistent. But we have the other problem today. 
We're suffering from the abdication of leadership on 
every front. Everywhere. 


What does this change in our culture mean as far as 
American business is concerned? 


There’s an article in the Harvard Business Review by 
Theodore Levitt, professor of economics and a business 
consultant. The article is called “The Changing Char- 
acter of Capitalism.” And the headline is “The Horatio 
Alger captain of industry is dead. Without its aggressive, 
dynamic and sometimes even public-be-damned leader- 
ship, will capitalism also wither?” Will the economic sys- 
tem maintain its dynamic power without the “inner- 
directed” man? The first foot-note here is David Ries- 
man’s The Lonely Crowd. It’s a real problem in eco- 
nomic and business administration today. Don’t think 
my analysis touches only the areas we’ve impinged on. 


What do you mean by the word “sin”? 


Sin is self-centeredness in any and cvery situation. Sin 
is making one’s self or one’s group the center of the uni- 
verse as against God. That’s perennial, that’s not cultural. 
That’s the innate condition of man. Put it another way. 
Sin consists of dealing with human beings as though they 
were objects. Treating human beings as “things” or “its” 


rather than in an “I-thou” relation. When another person 
is depersonalized, I too am depersonalized. I cannot deal 
with another person as if he were an object and myself 
remain a person. I myself am diminished, both are 
diminished. 

Act so that you act with the whole of your being in an 
“I-thou” relation. Outside of an “I-thou” relation the 
that is your “I” is not whole. That’s sin. 


How does one become able to act “with the whole of 
one’s being”? 

Humanly speaking it’s impossible, but with God every- 
thing is possible. Don’t you remember the New Testa- 
ment, “Lord, how can we do these things, they’re im- 
possible?” For man it is impossible but for God every- 
thing is possible. This is impossible humanly speaking. 
It’s the work of grace. Therefore no strategy is possible. 
[ know we all want strategies. But there are no tech- 
niques for being a whole self. There just aren’t any. Well, 
you think that’s so strange. Provide me a technique for fall- 
ing in love! That’s a common phenomenon. Yet nobody’s 
provided a technique. All the calculational strategies, if 
they don't hinder falling in love, certainly don’t help it— 
very much. Is that right? You fall in love when you are 
seized by love, by grace. By the grace of love, you see? 
Then you fall in love. And the same thing applies—ex- 
actly the same thing. 


You have said it is difficult for any but “taste leaders” 
to emerge in an “other-directed” culture. Yet there is a 
desire for the sort of leadership that will give guidance 
on deeper yearnings people feel. 

That’s quite true. The big danger is that in following 


this leader who may emerge, people may abdicate their 
own responsibility, as happens in the great mass move- 


-ments, you know. The problem is a very difficult one, 


because man is so made that he cannot be whole unless 
he 1s committed; he cannot find himself unless he finds a 
center outside himself. That’s the nature of man. He has 
various possibilities. He may find a center outside himself 
that is destructive. The main point you made is thor- 
cughly sound and very important. I have stressed that 
“other-directed” security is merely superficial. The 


CHARLIE BROWN PLL SAY HE IS... \ HE SEEMS TO! | NoBODyY HATES EVERYBODY WHAT A WISHY-WASHY | 
IS AN EASY GOING} |GOOD OL’ CHARLIE ) GET ALONG : | 
SORT OF FELLOW| | BROWN. WITH HIM... LIKES HIM... CHARACTER! 


ISN'T HE ? 


eo *ce 
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“other-directed” man is seething with yearnings and anxi- 
eties. And that creates an explosive situation. He has 
tremendous possibilities both for good and evil, you see. 
But it is not unambiguous; it can blow up in any direc- 
tion any time. 

I would say that genuine leadership is a leadership that 
arouses people to a sense of unified commitment without 
depersonalizing them, without forcing them to abdicate 
their own responsibility to the mob. Of course that is 
easier said than done. | 


Will you say more about the difference between “self- 
centered” and “God-centered” motivation? 


The moment you ask that question, you have already 
touched on the meaning of repentance. St. Francis, who 
certainly knew his business, prayed, “Lord, protect me 
against the pride I take in my humility.” You see? De- 
fend me against the pride I take in my humility. There’s 
no level of motivation that cannot be made a vehicle of 
self-interest and no self-interest that is not justified in 
universalist terms. So our problem is really a mixture of 
motives. The law of the Lord alone will search your 
hearts, you know. All we have to know is that we must 
do the best we can and that the best we do is none too 
good. You stand under the judgment of God. No matter 
how good you think you are. 


APOCALYPTIC 


The soft crumbling of the wind and rain 
Will not put these walls to sleep, 

They will be given to the fierce cloud; 
Already | can see the frequent ruin. 


The yellow smoke spreading the sweat of death 
Soaks our sick habitat; the sad soldiers, 

Still flourishing, flee from my question 

With a vacant laugh. 


Already | can see their skins boiling after 
The blast, and the hot sky quaking in their 
Deathshot eyes, and | am walking now 
Across the coolness of our doom. 


This city joins its sisters, Athens, Rome, 
Joins the one-armed statues of another hope, 
And even in this chaos before night 
Suggests the silent age. 


| see the ashen pall settling upon us, surely 

It is the shadow of ourselves; beast-like 

It waits for the moment of flight. Our shattered 
Wings lie scattered on the still field. 


Only when the silver city rises once more 
Rediscovered by some wandering tribe, 

Rebuilt by timorous hands, haunted by questions, 
Terror will excavate our ruins. 


What angry, tribal gods were these, what desert gods 
To raze this structure of magnificence? Were we 
The gods ourselves? Who were our prophets? 
Why did they not warn us of the sky? 
—Pierre Henri Delattre 


the Campus Christian Association 
and contemporary culture 


Dr. HERBERG HOLDS UP A MIRROR. When the specific 
activities of a Christian Association are placed before this 
mirror, what is reflected? 

Last spring a number of YMCAs and YWCAs were 
asked. to write descriptions of Associations in and over 
against the culture. Some of these have been duplicated 
‘and are available upon request. They were examined at 
the NSCY meeting and evaluated in light of Dr. Her- 
berg’s graphic analysis. 

It is our hope that every Association will likewise use 
this analysis as a mirror for the specific activities that 
take place in it. Think of some one “person-releasing,” 
“Christian-insight-producing,” “social-responsibility-gen- 
erating” experience in your Association. (This does not 
necessarily mean a program or an event.) Then, with 


others, think about this experience in terms of this pene- 
trating cultural analysis. 


Here are some questions: 


1. What concepts about the nature of our culture 
does this particular experience indicate? 

2. What understandings of the needs of students 
and faculty members underlie this experience? 

3. To what extent is the Christian faith illuminated 
by and shared in this experience? Is this experience in 
any sense evangelistic? 

4. What understandings does it show as to how the 
Christian faith relates to contemporary culture (enrich- 
ing and fulfilling cultural insights; denying cultural values; 
in constant tension with cultural values )? 


1] 


ag ? 
: 


The National Student YMCA and YWCA 
have long struggled with the creative ten- 
sion that exists in most Associations as 
they seek both to be inclusive of all stu- 
dents searching for meaning in life and to 
be incisive in their witness to the Christian 
gospel. This polarity is a distinctive aspect 
of the YMCA and YWCA. But it raises ques- 
tions with which many Associations are 
struggling regarding statements of pur- 
pose. 

NSCY is launching a nationwide study > 
of purpose and membership policies. A 
study guide will be sent this fall to all 
affiliated Associations. 

Here are three thoughtful statements 
raising some of the basic issues. 

Note the common emphases in all three 
articles: The statement of purpose should 
be “non-creedal.” Diversity of background 
and belief is highly desirable. Member- 
ship is to be “open” to all. It is a mistake 
for anyone to feel he has arrived at the 
truth—all are seekers. 

Just as important are the divergencies. 

We urge each Association to bring these 
statements to the attention of its Cabinet, 
Board and members and to examine its 
statement of purpose and membership pol- 
icies. Correspondence will be welcomed! 


THE PROPOSED PURPOSE of the Michigan State University 
YMCA is: 


to provide a community of acceptance for honest 
searching for a faith that is mature, satisfying, and 
adequate, both spiritually and intellectually; 

to build a democratic movement within the University 
which provides a Christian perspective for interpreting 
the meaning of life; 
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to express Christian concern for society through re- 
sponsible, creative action. 


I believe this purpose states clearly and concisely the 
major tasks of the Y. It is not a creedal pledge which 
commits all members to a specific belief. It rather serves 
as a guide to keep the Association pursuing its most .im- 
portant goals. 

The first point directs the Y to encourage an honest 
search for a meaningful faith, not one that is rigged to 
come out in a certain way. Christianity, as expressed in 
the second point, is to be presented as one of the options, 
in the faith that under close study it is the one which will 
be most meaningful. | 


Jesus taught us the importance of love for our fellow- 
man. The third point expresses the Y’s responsibility to 
act creatively for the betterment of man out of this 
Christian concern. 


If these are indeed the important objectives of the Y, 
we must be open in our membership. Over 90 percent of 
the students on American campuses have no significant 
contact with any campus religious organization. The 
Christian Association should be keenly aware of this 
fact and recognize the opportunity and obligation it pre- 
sents. If we require personal commitment to a Christian 
creed before a person can become a member, it is ob- 
vious that we limit our membership to the committed, 
who, in most cases, are being served admirably by the 
denominational religious foundations. Those who are 


denied membership are the same people who have no 


other opportunity for involvement with the Christian 
faith. 


All members should know the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation they are joining because it expresses the char- 
acter of the organization. But personal commitment to 
Christianity is not a necessary requisite to membership 
and should not be required. 

In order to perpetuate the Christian character of the 
associations we must be certain that the policy making 
officers have the best interests of the Y at heart. This can 
be assured by requiring officers, as their primary obli- 
gation of office, dedicate themselves to fulfillment of 
the purpose of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Yes, we can—and must—be inclusive and still remain 
a Christian Association. 

WILLIAM NISSEN 


Michigan State 
East Lansing, Mich 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE PURPOSE of the Washington University YMCA- 
YWCA is: 


to build a fellowship of students devoted to the task of | 


realizing those ideals of personal and social living to 
which they are committed by faith in the Christian 
. way of life. 


Last year our Cabinet undertook to formulate a new 
statement of purpose for our Association. The attempt 
arose from (1) an increasing awareness of a valued 
experience, (2) a desire to share this with others, and 
(3) the feeling that the existing statement did not com- 
municate adequately. The Cabinet placed a high value 
upon the experience of freedom and acceptance. Re- 


ligiously, the Association membership ranged from 


fundamentalist to avowed agnostic. The problem: to 


state as specifically and clearly as possible a purpose that | 


could communicate what we are and what we could 
honestly hope to be. The result: 


The purpose of the Campus ‘Y’ is to meet the intellec- 
tual, social, and spiritual needs of the campus com- 
munity by presenting each student with an opportunity 
to enjoy a full and creative life through a growing 
knowledge of God in an atmosphere of significant per- 
sonal relations. 


This is a life-centered statement, using a minimum of 
formal theological terms. Neither statement is meant to 
be a creed of personal belief but is a group purpose. 

In taking this proposal to the Board, a problem of 
communication developed. Those who, as Board Mem- 
bers and students, had helped formulate the first pur- 
pose above, felt it to be more meaningful. They had not 
participated in the discussion of the second and so 
found it less meaningful. 

The whole process suggested (I) that words of a 


purpose go unheeded outside the leadership group, (2) — 


that the experience of struggling to articulate a meaning- 
ful purpose is more meaningful than the result, (3) that 
the membership policy is a more determining factor than 


the statement of purpose, (4) that a statement of pur- 


pose should take account of students as they are and 
allow them to become as they choose under the stimulus 
of an exciting situation. 

Central in the ideas behind the YWCA-YMCA is its 
Christian basis, but this does not mean that the Y is 


exclusive in its policy and includes only Christian mem- 


bers. Instead, the Y is non-sectarian, non-credal; its 
membership and activities are open to all and transcend 
religious barriers. How, then, can we say we have a 
Christian basis? Mostly it is implicit. The implicit Chris- 
tian concerns felt by members in the Y point the way 
toward many of the explicit concerns of our Y program. 
A concern for the suffering of other students in the 
world makes the Y one of the most loyal friends that 
World University Service has on our campus. Programs 
centering about a discussion of a world problem or a 
local social issue reflect our implicit Christian concerns. 

Our Y, then has a Christian basis, but this is not the 
basis for an exclusively Christian program. We are rather 
a group of great religious diversity. Most of us are in- 
terested in exploring the religious ideas we do have; most 
cf us are interested in exploring the relevance of our 
religious tradition to our present situations. Some of us 
claim no religious tradition, but all of us feel the freedom 
to explore in this community of free inquiry. 

Another part of our philosophy is our belief that we 
should be an integrated part of our university community. 
In our program and our goals we are campus-oriented; 
we try to tailor our program to fit the needs of our stu- 
dents. We are trying in the Y program to provide an 
cpportunity for the integration of campus experiences, 
a chance to integrate formal college education with life 
values. In many discussions, some scheduled with speak- 
ers, some informal and spontaneous, we do examine the 
relevance of our classroom education, and fill the gaps 
between it and the world today. History and political sci- 
ence live as a foreign student from the Gold Coast tells 
of its struggles and its coming independence. Whether in 
« discussion of the testing of the hydrogen bomb or of 
the changing role of women, the ivory towers of our 
campus tumble in the social concerns of the Y. 

Friendly is also a good description of the way people 
act in the Y. This goes beyond the hi-and-smile type of 
greeting. In the Y all who come are given unquestioned 
acceptance and respect, irregardless of their beliefs and 
backgrounds. This unquestioned acceptance makes it pos- 
sible for us to have one of our most precious commodi- 
ties in the Y—freedom. When you are accepted, you are 
free to act, to say, to explore as you wish without fear 
cr favor. To say that the atmosphere is friendly is not 
enough. This freedom makes it a releasing atmosphere. 
Those who come feel released to explore as they will. 

Our membership policy, in keeping with our philoso- 
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phy, may best be described as inclusive. Although, of 
course, everyone On campus is welcome to participate 
li Our programs, we do have a definite membership. To 
join, one simply signs a membership application. 

RAY NESMITH 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AS A CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATION, the student Y should have 
a purpose clearly and explicitly Christian. This means 
first of all a purpose which is God-centered, not student- 
centered. The Christian Association should not exist pri- 
marily to meet the needs of the students; it should rather 
point them, in the midst of their needs—for fellowship, 
for examining and questioning their faith, for finding 
themselves—to the person of Jesus Christ. Only in this 
can our needs be met. 

It is not enough for the Christian Association to be 
merely a community of acceptance, providing a Chris- 
tian atmosphere to help students make their college ex- 
periences more meaningful. This is vague, watery, and 
self-centered. Nor is it sufficient to have a humanitarian 
purpose. Social service is an important part of the Chris- 
tian witness, but it must arise from a commitment to 
Jesus Christ, not from a general desire to do good works. 
That is, social service is not an end in itself but a means 
of expressing Christian concern in our society. It is the 
Christian concern which is central. 

I would suggest that the purpose of a student Y or 
Christian Association be phrased something like this: 

The Christian Association is a fellowship of students 
who seek through worship, study, and social service to 


understand the Christian faith and as part of the larger 
Christian community to witness to the relevance of this 


faith in all of life. 


This defines the Association as a free community in 
which all are welcome, regardless of the nature or extent 
of their belief; yet also as a part of the larger fellowship 
of Christians all over the world. 

The Christian Association must not define itself solely 
as a group of committed Christians. Its witness and work 
in the university would be seriously impaired if it closed 


its doors to honest seekers. All of us are seekers, how- — 


ever much or little we may have found. There is no line 
between committed and uncommitted, merely degrees of 
commitment. All of us vacillate between faith and dis- 
belief. There is a real place in the Christian Association 
for the honest agnostic, the person who wants to find out 
what Christianity is without necessarily accepting it for 
himself. His attitude of questioning can be very valuable 
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in shaking the complacency of those who have done no 
real probing. Nevertheless the final step, for the Chris- 
tian, is not one of complete knowledge but one of com- 
plete self-dedication and involvement. Although the 
Christian Association must admit the uncommitted fully 
into its fellowship, it must make clear that self-sacrifice 
to God is an essential part of the Christian lite. 

It is important that the three elements of worship, 
study, and social action be included so that the CA does 
not become one-sided. Too often there is a danger that 
worship will be relegated to the Churches, study to the 
classroom, and social service to other campus or com- 
munity organizations. Yet all of these have a legitimate 
and meaningful place in the life of a student Christian 
Association. 

It is also important to stress the two aspects of under- 
standing and witness. For some, witness is inseparable 
from mission: being a Christian involves necessarily try- 
ing to bring others into the faith. For others, it is enough 
to be a Christian oneself, without trying to convert one’s 
friends: one can witness without evangelizing. Both 
these attitudes about Christian witness can be accommo- 
dated in this purpose without its being so watered-down 
as to be meaningless. 

I believe that membership in the Christian Associa- 
tion should be solely on the basis of participation and 
that there should be no membership cards or lists of 
members. Defined membership may make the Associa- 
tion rigid: if it is small, it tends to be exclusive, a kind 
of club or clique. If large, it may have a great many 
nominal members with no real interest in the work of 
the organization. There should be only one class of mem- 
bership; no gradation on the basis of signing a card, 
financial support, or personal commitment. Personal com- 
mitment to Christ is a serious spiritual matter which 
should not be connected with a structural question such 
as membership. 

The leadership of the Association should not be re- 
quired to affirm their personal acceptance of the Chris- 
tian purpose any more than candidates for public office 
in this country should be required to recite the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bill of Rights, as evidence 
of their support of democratic ideals. If the nominating 
committee is conscientious, no slate of nominees for of- 
fice need include anyone not concerned about carrying 
on the Christian purpose of the Association. The elec- 
tions should then be open to all interested members. 
Whether or not they themselves are Christians, they will 
respect the character and convictions of their officers. 

Finally, I should like to observe that conditions and 
attitudes vary tremendously in different parts of the 
country. The opinions above represent only one aspect 


of these attitudes. 
ELIZABETH RHEA 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


visit to czechoslovakia 


By PAUL BOCK, who is Director of the United 
Christian Fellowship at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. Before that he was the 
Executive of the YMCA-YWCA at Oregon State. He 
met his wife while studying in Czechoslovakia in 
1948-49, and they have three children. 


WHEN I RETURNED to Czechoslovakia this summer for a 
visit with my wife’s relatives, I was curious to see the life 
cf a people who had lived nine years under Communism. 
Having studied theology in Prague during the first year 
of Communism, I was eager to see the developments in 
the life of the church since that time and to see the con- 
ditions under which my friends were living and working. 

I found a country which had made rapid strides toward 
the collectivization of its economy. Agriculture is now 
half collective (or cooperative) and half private. There 
are still some struggling elements of private enterprise in 
business and the trades, but these are being deprived of 
essential services and gradually taxed out of existence. 

The stores provide an air of prosperity. Products are 
available and are attractively displayed. But I soon 
found out that people have real difficulty buying them. If 
a family is to make a living, it needs to have two wage 
earners. This means that even mothers of very small chil- 
dren find it necessary to work, leaving the children in 
public kindergartens. Miners and some industrial and co- 
operative farm workers are relatively prosperous. They 
can afford television sets, motorcycles, and some can 
even buy cars. 

Despite this economic struggle in so many families, 
Czechoslovakia is the most prosperous of the Commu- 
nist countries. However, if it is compared with neighbor- 
ing free countries like Austria, its economy is poor. But 
there has not been sufficient hunger and unrest to cause 
revolts, as in the neighboring countries of Poland and 
Hungary. It continues to be quite obedient to and co- 
operative with Soviet Russia. One can say that Czecho- 
slovakia has rightly earned the oft-used title of “model 


satellite.” 


An important satellite 


Formerly in close contact with the Western world in 
thought, government and trade, Czechoslovakia is now 


In Communist countries youth give some time 
each year to serve in “brigades.” These are 
volunteer groups which help on farms and in 
the forests and in other places where help is 
needed. Only the cooperative and collective 
farms receive this help. Private farmers do not. 


entirely absorbed into the Eastern orbit. Since it is the 
most advanced industrial nation in the Red world, it has 
an important place there, not only through its products, 
but also through the technical training its schools offer. 
Foreign students in Prague are largely from Communist 
countries. There are a large number of Chinese and North 
Korean as well as Russian and satellite students who 
learn the Czech language and take the regular courses. 
Chinese students learn some Czech in their homeland 
from Czech instructors before coming to Prague. 

One does not have to be in the country long to detect 
that there is quite a bit of inefficiency and bureaucracy 
which manifests itself in all areas of economic life. 

If one has a leaky faucet, for instance, he reports it to 
the plumbers’ cooperative. This involves filling out a 
form telling about the faucet. Usually nothing happens. 
After a few days one calls and reminds them about the 
problem. Later a man comes to investigate, to make an 
estimate, and to report back to headquarters concerning 
the degree of urgency. Finally someone comes to fix it. 


Housing problems 


A rather involved paper work has come into being in 
relation to the regulation of housing. Very little home 
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construction has been done in recent years with the result 
that a housing shortage has become one of the most 
serious problems in the country. Building efforts have 


gone into industry and co-op farms, and also into some 


housing for miners. 

In order to make the best use of existing housing, an 
elaborate procedure has been developed determining the 
size of apartments families may have (so many square 
meters per person) and also designating which workers 
have priority. Permits are required to move into an 
apartment. It is estimated that in Prague alone 30,000 
families are without an apartment and are required to 


live with other people. Many young couples ~wait for 


years before they can live together. We learned of an in- 
stance where a man lived with both his divorced wife and 
his second wife because the divorced wife couldn't find 
a place to live. The housing problem together with the 
increased working of women outside the home are among 
the chief factors contributing toward the alarmingly high 
divorce rate. 

One cannot get the statistics on divorce or on the econ- 
omy or anything else. These are kept secret lest they be 
used to discredit the people’s democracy. 


Books and theaters 


It is important to note that the reading of books is at a 
new high in Czechoslovakia, particularly the reading of 
fiction. Czech classics have been reprinted. Outstanding 
books of other nations have been translated. One of the 
best sellers is Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea. 
On streetcars one can see many people reading. A news- 
paper cartoon poked fun at those people who look over 
other people’s shoulders to read their books by picturing 
six people in a row in the streetcar, each with a copy of 
The Old Man and the Sea and each reading over the 
shoulder of the man next to him. 

Czechoslovakia continues to be one of the most 
theater-going nations of the world. With only twelve 
million in the population, it has eleven permanent opera 
houses. In addition there is in each district a permanent 
theater for stage plays. Furthermore there are scores of 
voluntary actors groups who give plays in the small 
towns and rural villages. , 

A number of people told me they could endure and 
possibly even enjoy the life in Czechoslovakia if there 
were less bureaucracy and more freedom of expression, 
information, and travel. 

Actually there was a move toward greater freedom 
after Stalin died, but following the Hungarian revolution 
there was a “clamping down” again. Anything resem- 
bling a modified or Titoist type of Communism, any ef- 
forts toward greater freedom—such as writers and artists 
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were demanding—were slapped down and the banner of 
orthodoxy was lifted high. 


Religious life 


And what about religion? It appears that more people 
are attending Mass than ever in this predominantly 
Roman Catholic country despite restrictions on the 
church. Archbishop Beran is still unable to perform his 


duties. Officials carefully point out that he is not actually 


in prison; he is living in a castle. 

And among the ten per cent of the population which 
is Protestant, it appears that the membership of the — 
churches has remained about the same. Some people 
have left the church, but others have been added through 
confirmation, marriage, and profession of faith. Pressures 
to leave the church are particularly strong upon police, 
army officers, and party members. 

The church is able to carry on its worship and its re- 
ligious education. Seminaries continue to train ministers; 
in some churches there are enough students, in others 
there are not. However, the government regulates the 
number who may enter the seminary. The number enter- 
ing should be equal to the number of ministers retiring. 
The government is willing to allow existing churches to 
continue, but does not wish any new congregations to 
start. 

The philosophy of the government is that religion 
should be allowed and even financially supported because 
many of its citizens want it; but the day is coming when > 
it will no longer be needed. This was clearly articulated 
in the Communist Party statement of June 1957: 


“In an effort to gradually abolish the remnants of 
capitalism, which hinders the growth of the socialistic 
ideas of the people, the party must not for a moment 
drop from sight the necessity of overcoming religious 
superstition. It is necessary to achieve this goal by a 
patient and continuous education so that the citizens 
who believe in God will themselyes—on the basis of 
their own convictions—gradually get rid of the in- 
fluence of religion. The scientific atheistic propaganda 
has to be conducted in a close connection with all the 
political, cultural, and educational work.” 


The lines are most clearly drawn, of course, in the 
dealings with youth. The government doesn’t want the 
church to have an organized youth movement. Only the 
Communist youth movement is allowed. 


The Student Christian Movement 


The same restrictions apply to the student Christian 
movement. The SCM, known as the “Academic YMCA,” 
was outlawed several years ago. When I was studying 
in Prague in 1948-49 I attended several meetings and 
went on a hike with this group. This summer I met some 
of the young men who were in the Y at that time, and 
they told me about their impressive final meeting. How 
they regretted that students could not have the opportu- 
nities of student. Christian conferences, mountain re- 


Pictured is a class room in Prague where stu- 


dents are learning about building construction. 
Oriental faces are evident in the picture—they 
are from North Korea. In this particular depart- 
ment there are also students from Bulgaria, 
Russia, Greece and Spain. 


treats, organized discussions, as they did a few years ago! 

The only activity resembling student Christian move- 
ment life that I learned about exists in Prague. In the 
theological seminary there, Protestant students from 
other departments in the university are invited in for 
Sunday evening lectures and discussions. Dr. J. L. Hro- 
madka, formerly an advisor to the Academic YMCA, 
and one of the lecturers for these meetings, said that the 
attendance has been very good. 


Communist youth work 


Despite their monopoly on youth work, the Commu- 
nists do not seem to be doing very well at it. While I was 
in Prague, Rude Pravo, the official newspaper of the 


Communist party, severely chided the Union of Czecho-. 


slovakia Youth for its failure to draw the younger genera- 
tion into its activities. 

It seems that youth are not much interested in any 
idealistic programs, and that there is a vacuum as far as 
dynamic loyalties or life philosophies are concerned. 

As one person put it, “Youth seems to be totally lack- 
ing in enthusiastic desires to change the world. All they 
talk about is such questions as, “What size motorcycle 
shall I buy?’ ” 


The “no-man’s” land of cynicism 


Thus both of the major faiths or ideologies competing 
for the loyalty of youth are not reaching them very 
effectively, and the young people are in a “no-man’s 
land” of individualism and cynicism. 

Competent observers say that the Communists are 
failing because of their incompetence and self-contradic- 
tions. The churches have difficulty because of their limi- 
tations. 


One person explained the causes in this way. “The 
youth have heard many speeches and have read much 
literature about the ideals of Marxism. They have seen 
the wide contrast between the professed ideals and the 
everyday reality of the program. As a result they have 
lost interest in any speeches or writings about idealistic 


' programs. They would rather escape from it all into a 


world of their own.” 

One sees people engaged in widespread stealing from 
the plants where they work (after all, the industry be- 
longs to the people), one sees people driven to black 
market activity to make a living, one finds people utter- 


_ing the proper slogans in order to hold their jobs whether 


they believe them or not, one hears about people who 
spy and report on their neighbors or fellow workers. All 
of this tends to produce cynicism rather than idealism. 

It seems that the new society has many of the same sins 


as the old. Human sinfulness has not been abolished. 


One of the many wisecracks with which people com- 
ment on the situation is this one: | 

Question: What is the difference between capitalism 
and socialism? 

Answer: Capitalism is the exploitation of man by man. 
In Socialism it is just the reverse. 

And so it is in this kind of a world that a young 
Czech Christian has to make his decisions about his phi- 
losophy of life, his faith, his ideals. 

Questions such as the following become live issues for 
him: 

How shall I make my living, and what principles will 
I maintain in doing it? 

As a Christian should I enthusiastically help to build 
the socialist economy while not agreeing with the totali- 
tarian political life and the Communist interpretation of 
life and history? . . . or what shall I do? 

How can I know what is right and what is true—in 
such a world of conflicting interpretations and propa- 
ganda? 

How can I work for peace? . 
against the atom bomb? 

Will I be able to travel and to establish contact with 
the outside world? 

Is it worthwhile holding ideals at all? Don’t they just 
lead to disillusionment? Why not just see what I can get 
in security and fun out of life and let others worry about 
the solutions to apparently insoluble problems? 

These and a host of other questions are of concern to 
Christian students and youth in Czechoslovakia. They 
are not strikingly different from the problems of Chris- 
tian youth in any land. 

The church youth with whom I talked asked me to ex- 
tend their greetings to the Christian youth of my country, 
and to express their awareness of the fact that Christians 
on both sides of the “iron curtain” are united in the fel- 
lowship of faith and love even though they are physically 
cut off from one another. 


. . by signing petitions 
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An article review of two important 
books by the REV. A. L. KERSHAW, 


rector, All Saint’s Parish, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


NEW TESTAMENT FOR TODAY. 4 mos 
N. Wilder, Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1955, 186 pp., $2.50. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. Ralph Har- 
per, Harper & Bros., New York, 
1955, 135 pp., $2.50. 


THE HAZARD OF ANY BOOK illuminating 
Christianity in our time is that its reli- 
gious expression becomes a private lan- 
guage, thus failing to speak cogently to 
people who honestly seek an adequate in- 
terpretation for their existence. Despite 
the current interest in religion, we no 
longer live in a theological world-view, 
and the Christian concepts are alien to 
most persons. Our world knows far more 
of the immediacy of tension, neurosis and 
therapy, than it does of sin, heaven and 
hell. It is significant that much of our 
serious drama that poignantly probes the 
condition of man includes in its properties 
a sanitarium and a bar but no church. 


The hunger for faith 


_ This does not mean thereby any less 
need for the Christian Faith. The popular 
revival of religious interest—“Religion is 
now big business,” as some of the hucksters 
have put it—indicates a collapse of faith 
in man to save himself, in science to pro- 
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vide a formula for human greatness, or in 
inevitable progress to push man ever up- 
ward and onward. In popular culture, such 
songs as “He,” “The Man Up There,” etc., 
as commercial, flippant, and tawdry as they 
are, in some sense at least indicate our 
need for the Incarnation; but having lost 
the truth of and faith in the actual saving 
Event, modern man desperately invents 
other kinds of incarnations. 

We can't rest with a God who is distant 
or abstract, so we domesticate God to take 
on the maudlin intimacy of a neighbor up 
the street (or up in the sky). In our need, 
he assumes the concreteness of someone 
we know, someone who knows us, touches 
our lives, loves us, someone who ‘cares. 
Such popular, contrived incarnations are 
powerful documentation both of deep need 
and at the same time of the loss of the 
historic Christian “good news.” In our 
hunger, when steak cannot be located, we 


will settle for potato chips. 


Nor is this true alone for people outside 
the church. It is entirely possible within 
the church to hear the historic words and 
concepts week by week—more and more 
people do attend church regularly—as a 
kind of heavenly “mood music,” a religious 
“moon river” program that has little im- 
pact upon our formative experiences and 
judgments outside. The fact that so many 
can hear in their Sunday services of being 
sinners who need forgiveness, or glibly re- 


you can home again 


peat, “we do not presume to come to this, 
Thy Holy Table,” or, “not by our merits,” 
and yet find great “help” in the positive 
thinking cult illustrates the tragic cleavage 
between the world of theology and the 
world where we live, work, suffer, die. A 
man deeply conditioned by our culture to 


believe, like Willy Loman, that his worth 


competitively is justified by what he pro- 


_ duces has little chance of knowing what 


justification by faith is all about. Or again, 
the usual weekly occasion of having the 
depth of the Bible and liturgy responded 
to by the congregation in syrupy, senti- 
mental, hadacol hymns points up the tragic 
inner division between our minds and our 
emotions. 
Christianity’s vitality 

All this is by the way of underlining the 
vast work to be done to interpret the 
meaning and vitality of the Christian Faith 
to the man of our day. These two books 
point to two of the significant modes 
through which a relevant Christian Faith 
can be communicated: (a) to reshape the 
historic Faith to meet the thought-forms 
of contemporary understanding so that its 
power can once more become available; 
and (b) to illuminate from the so-called 
non-religious literature, the religious foun- 
dations and sensitivities that are implicitly 
carried there. 

The first starts from the Christian tradi- 
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tion and brings cogent interpretation that 
can be related to the present human situa- 
tion; the other begins with the expressions 
of culture and penetrates the implicit 
grounds of faith beneath it. 

Dr. Wilder is concerned with the prob- 
lem of communicating Christian meaning 
to those for whom traditional religious 
language is an intellectual—thus spiritual 
—stumbling block. Significantly, he is not 
only Professor of New Testament Interpre- 
tation at the Harvard Divinity School, but 
also is an author on literary interpretation. 
His mutual acquaintance with contempo- 
rary culture as well as with New Testa- 
ment Christianity gives him unusual gifts 
to bring fresh understanding of the Chris- 
tian Faith. 


Deeper than reason 


His chapter on “The Language of Faith” 
contains fundamental interpretation for 
anyone who is troubled by the pre-scientific 
characterizations of creation and nature 


found in the creeds and Bible. The great 


affirmations of religious faith transcend a 
- rational comprehension or description and 
require a special means of their own for 
expression. God is greater than our under- 
standing; we cannot talk about Him as we 
would talk about an object we can see, 
comprehend, or reduce to a formula. Con- 
sequently religious insight and apprehen- 
sion use the language of art: of myth, sug- 


gestive picture, symbol, poetry. The func- 


tion of all art forms is to express and 
communicate depth insight and experience 
that transcend reason and confound the 
limited world of logic. This is why there 
is poetry and drama in the University as 
well as sociology and physical science; 
this is why there is visual art and dance as 
well as psychology and physics. 

But we are children of a scientific cli- 
mate, of.a culture that has conditioned us 
to think of ourselves as primarily rational. 
Our habit is forever to reduce complexity 
to over-simplification, depth for rational 
explanation, and the specialized language 
of faith to the literal discourse of objects 
we can manipulate and comprehend. Hence 
the striking paradox of many students who 
“get” Metcalf and Joyce Kilmer but not 
Dylan Thomas; or “appreciate” Norman 
Rockwell but flippantly dismiss Modigliani 
and Picasso. 

To coerce the poetic language of faith 
tc become the literal language of science 
is to produce a double havoc: it is to for- 
feit our human depths—thus to dehuman- 
ize ourselves—on one hand, and to under- 
estimate the integrity of religious faith on 
the other so that it is reduced to mere 
superstition, an alternative to intelligent 
interpretation. 

From an invaluable illumination of the 
language of faith, Dr. Wilder takes up the 


three major strands of New Testament 
thought, that of Jesus, Paul, and John. It 
is difficult to imagine how a relevant dis- 
cussion on the problems of religion and 
science could be competently held without 


the fundamental understanding of the 
structure of faith that this book gives. 


Deeply felt longings 

In The Sleeping Beauty, Ralph Harper 
contends that while a consciousness of 
Christian heritage is largely lost to the 
contemporary mind, nonetheless the power 
of its faith is carried in a special way by 


_ the fairy tale. This is why adults as well 


as children never tire of rereading allegori- 
cal stories of the human struggles and of 
their final resolution. In great detail, Mr. 
Harper analyses “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
from the perspective of existentialist phi- 
losophers and theologians. And while the 
analysis is often obscure and difficult go- 
ing, it is a most searching account of the 
climate that controls the weather of our 
spiritual and intellectual life today. 
Because the fairy tale grows uncon- 
sciously from human longings and fears, 
and becomes symbolically cast into a story 


_much like the process of a dream, it opens 


to us hidden, submerged truths about our- 
selves and our condition. Thus Mr. Har- 
per, like Erich Fromm and others, finds 
fairy tales the product of collective human 
experience and feeling, not at all merely 
delightful stories, but documents loaded 
with significance. Thus while the happy 
ending that follows a struggle with evil 
might appear on the surface to be glib and 
romantic, to be pure escape or a neurotic 
inability to face the world of fact, a more 
penetrating analysis would determine that 
the happy ending is an imperative trust 
that our own struggles for a creative life 
and world are not in vain. If a vision of a 
joyous existence can be maintained, we 


_ then continue to fence-off a corrosive cyni- 
_cism by belief in some abiding structure of 


justice’ in creation. That is, we sense that 
human beings deserve more than what we 
see them enduring: injustice, heartbreak, 
rejection, isolation, anxiety. 

Such a longing for a better life and 
world once was founded in a religious be- 
lief in the goodness and providence of 
God, a belief which inspired faith in the 
worth of the person, in the reality of 
love, and in the future triumph of a 
brotherly, joyous world. Now even when 
such conscious religious faith largely has 
been dissipated for our time, yet much of 
the longing lingers deep within our psyche. 
Even when evidence is lacking for practi- 
cal hope for an ideal life and world, depth 
literature like the fairy tale attests that 
our dreams persist. We are not yet cynics. 
The fairy godmother “Progress” might 
entice us from our rightful human heritage, 


and our fulfillment be arrested behind the 
briared walls of our own separation from 
the Source of growth, but even though 
“the hundred years” dim our memory of 
the Sleeping Beauty (the picture of fulfill- 
ment of self through being loved), yet the 
haunting longing continues. Faith lingers 
in the culture as cut flowers of what was 
once a green and growing tree nourished 
by living religious roots. 

When parents tell this story to their 
children, or when a person reads it again 
for himself, “The Sleeping Beauty” awak- 
ens a response in us to affirm in life a 
beauty, a meaning, a vision, however for- 
gotten in our memories it might. seem, 
however walled off from us by the briar- 
hedges of self-preoccupation. 

What distresses us most is the fear that 
our name, who we are, means nothing at 
all, and that we belong no place in partic- 
ular, that we are anonymous and home- 
less. But to long to have our name known 
and to have a home is to perceive, how- 
ever dimly, what it would mean to be rec- 
ognized and loved, to have an address in 
the world where we belonged and felt at 
home. 

Mr. Harper graphically pictures our con- 
temporary longing as that of devastating 
homesickness. And here we can see how 
urgent it is, not only to be sensitive to our 
condition as so poignantly expressed in the 
cultural art forms of novel, drama, poetry, 
fairy tale, but also to have the Christian 
affirmation of home brought alive in the 
context of our need and understanding. To 
be conscious of being isolated from home 
without a faith that home exists is but to 
invite despair. To long for a prince to 
awaken the object of our deepest desire, 
without a knowledge of the true Prince, is 
to invite us to frustrate our trust on a 
hundred false messiahs. 

So both these books represent significant 
and complementary approaches to the 
awakening of a lively faith. Both might 
well be read and studied together. The 
longing for a prince to unlock our fulfill- 
ment and the Good News that The Prince 
has come are two necessary sides of a sin- 
gle Christian truth. But the truth needs to 
come alive too. 

Thomas Wolfe rightly holds that you 
can’t go home again, that is, you can’t 
turn back the years and become a human 
child again and return to the protection of 
home. But the Christian Faith says to the 
eternal homesickness of the man: you can 
return home again, and your Father awaits 
your return. 

In our vain pretenses and vaunted pride, 
we need “The Sleeping Beauty” to haunt 
our consciousness of the eternal homesick- 
ness in us, and the “New Testament Faith 
for Today” to help us glimpse the home 
where we are forever recognized and loved. 
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Leader—Let us worship. 
a. Whom shall we worship?! 
b. How shall we worship? 
Leader—We shall worship God. 
a. Let us then worship the Creator. 
b. But we have no images with which to worship, nor 
have we any signs and wonders. 

Leader—God is indeed a God who hides himself. 

a. We would certainly founder had not he already 
spoken to us men. 
b. How has God spoken? 

Leader—The Lord God, the Creator, has spoken in one 
Jesus of Nazareth, a carpenter whom I confess to 
be the true and only Son of God. 

a. He was seen by many men; he healed their manifold 
infirmities, both of body and mind. 
b. Did he die? 

Leader—Jesus did die, and curiously so, for he died as a 
criminal, jettisoned by his own people for the por- 
tentous weight of his earthly presence. 


a. His friends and disciples left him to die alone, left 


him to be comforted by such men as administered his 
death and such as shared it as criminals. 

b. Then he did not die alone. He was at least comforted 
in his last moments by those who were drawn to him 
by the power latent in his person. 

Leader—Not so. He died in utter loneliness, with all identi- 
fications and familiarities suspended, such was the 
weight of the burden in his dying. 

a. He came to bear the infirmities of men to the grave 
and there to leave them forever. 

b. What does this saying mean? 

Leader—God has raised him out of the chambers of death 
in order that he could reign with God forever. 

a. He governs and rules in the lives of the men who 
believe in him. 

b. And what of the infirmities 
with us? 

Leader—tThe life which Jesus has touched, the person who 
believes in his promise of eternal life—is not 
marred by the basic infirmity of aimlessness. 

a. He knows that God has forgiven all who believe in 
the work of his son Jesus. 

b. But there are many kinds of infirmities, some are 


are they not still 
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Hands of Crucifixion by Koni 
Courtesy National Sculpture Society 


more basic than aimlessness. 

Leader—tThe list of man’s infirmities is only half as long as 
the numbered blessings which God accords to his 
servants. God has crowned man’s suffering with 
the reality of his love. 

a. Can we not now worship? 

b. So we have been worshipping; for here in our thoughts 
we have prayed and given thanks, we have confessed 
Jesus Christ and have praised the glory of God, and 
we have confessed our sin and have received his 
mercy—if we so choose to accept it. 

Leader—Now do I desire to be a student. 

a. You may do so, for you live in the hope of God's 
eternal love. | 

b. Do you desire to live among your fellow men hon- 
estly, and with boldness in Christ? 

Leader—I desire to be a vehicle for God’s love. May I do 
this as a student? 

a. Yes you may. 

b. Do not lose sight of this over-all purpose in your life. 

Leader—I shall at all times put my faith in God, that his 
gracious mercy shall provide for me, and I shall 
walk honestly with all men, fearing none, Laer this 
is pleasing in his sight. 

a. Herein are you called to be a student. 

b. Herein are all men called to live in accordance with 
the larger calling to abundant life. 

Leader—How great is my task. How great it is. 

a. He shall provide for your feet. 


b. Trust in him and he shall carry you and he shall en-. 


hance your learning. He shall teach you to distinguish 
between what leads to life. 
Leader—How great is my task. How great it is. 
All: Almighty God, everlasting Father, counsel and 
strengthen the student in his infancy, that in man- 
b. hood he may walk often beside the still waters and 
know that Thou art God. 


Abbreviated from a service of worship 
written by ROBERT THAYER, Harvard, 
1957, for a New England SCM conference. 


1 The assembled worshippers are divided into two groups, one 
of which gives the (a) responses and the other the (b) responses. 


> 
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THE CITADEL OF LEARNING. By 
James Bryant Conant, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1956, 
vil & 79 pp., $2.00. 


THIS LITTLE BOOK consists of three lectures 
on American higher education delivered by 
Mr. Conant in recent years. The title “The 
Citadel of Learning” is a quotation from. 
Karl Marx in which the founder of Com- 
munism bids his followers to capture the 
citadel of learning in order to dominate 
and transform society. Many of Mr. 
Conant’s ideas and issues reflect his con- 
cern with communism and communist 
education contrasted with the educational 
system of free or democratic society. 

He argues that an educational revolu- 
tion is currently taking place in America 
in the vastly larger number of persons who 
are given increasingly more education. 
Such a revolution is more truly radical 
than that of Marxism. 

All social revolutions create problems as 
well as solving them. There is no lack of 
problems growing out of the current edu- 
cational revolution. Mr. Conant’s observa- 
tions contain many wise suggestions on 
how this revolution may be guided in the 
ways of democracy and service to man. 

Readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN will be 
interested in his observation concerning 
the place of theologians in the educational 
world. His words are these: “Therefore, 
in spite of the historical record left by 
their partisan supporters all theologians 
who as scholars have been engaged in the 
quest for warranted beliefs must be hon- 
ored as dwellers in the citadel of learning.” 
(Pg. 19). 
John A. Hutchison 
Columbia University 


LOVE OR PERISH. By Smiley Blanton, 
M.D. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, $3.50. 


THERE CAN BE FEW BOOKS with a more 
meaningful title than this one of Dr. 
Blanton’s. It is good news indeed that not 
only ministers and the Church know that 
he who cannot love perishes but that the 
psychiatrist also knows it and has the 


courage to say so. There is but one basic 
source of life—biologically, psychological- 
ly, religiously—and that source is love. 

Of course, Dr. Blanton is not only a 
physician and a psychologist but he is also 
a religious man. His book therefore is 
medicine for many a frightened and bewil- 
dered person. It is not a book for psycho- 
logical technicians but is written for the 
layman, the average person who is trying 
to find himself and the clue to creative liv- 
ing. Many of the psychological observa- 
tions will be obvious to the student who 
has spent a good deal of time on the sub- 
ject. But to the rest of us the book has 
just the kind of help we need. Students 
will be helped by his discussion of mar- 
riage and other aspects of sex and home 
life. Older people will find the chapter on 
maturing into retirement years useful but 
younger readers will find this helpful only 
as it gives clues to the way to live at 
twenty. After all twenty does move on into 
fifty eventually! 

The glossary of terms at the end of the 
book is an engaging addition while the in- 
ferences for a life of religious commitment 
are clear. Don’t miss this discussion in 
easily read, clear, and very human terms. 


Winnifred Wygal 


THE TWO CITIES: A STUDY OF GOD 
AND HUMAN POLITICS. By John 
A. Hutchison, Christian Faith 
Series, Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., 1957, 190 pp., $3.50. 


THIS IS THE SIXTH VOLUME in a series which 
presents to the general reader the consen- 
sus from the contemporary theological 
renaissance. It is probably the most clear- 
cut, though perhaps not the most brilliant- 
ly original, volume in the series. It is 
about the relation of Christian faith to 
political activity. 

Chapter one is a remarkably condensed 
summary of what contemporary philos- 
ophy of religion has been saying about 
the inescapability of having a point of 
view and a life commitment. Chapters two, 
three, and four trace the history of West- 
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ern political thought from its biblical roots 
through the Enlightenment and up to mod- 
ern nationalism. This brief historical sur- 
vey covers most of the crucial material. 
Chapters five and six deal with the three 
political systems which are live options 
today: democracy, fascism, and commu- 
nism. The analysis probes to the heart of 
each system and shows the religious and 
realistic rationale of democracy as well as 
the inherent faults in the tyrannies that 
have arisen to plague our time. Conclud- 
ing chapters deal with the questions of 
war and international order, then return 
the discussion to the original problem of 
relating faith to politics. 

This is no mere uncritical repetition of 
Augustine’s theological thought, though it 
draws heavily and creatively upon his im- 
age of the two cities—the City of God 
and the City of This World—to illumine 
its discussion of the dialectical relationship 
of faith to political reality. As an essay 
describing the general relation of the “Two 
Cities” the book is most illuminating. If it 


has a weakness it is in its failure to de- 


scribe for politically naive Christians the 
techniques by which men of faith may be- 
come effective citizens, in the world of poli- 
tics, and, for those Christians who are in 
the midst of political life, how they can 
deal with the frustrations and ambiguities 
that attend responsible acceptance of polit- 
ical tasks. 
Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. 
Oberlin College, Ohio 


THE DYNAMICS OF FAITH. By Paul 
Tillich, Harper & Bros., New York, 
1957, $2.75. 


WHEN PAUL TILLICH’S NAME is mentioned 
the phrase “ultimate concern” comes as 
inevitably into the discussion as “the new 
being” or “the courage to be.” In his book 
of the latter title Tillich chose to “inter- 
pret faith through an analysis of courage” 
because of his belief “that ‘faith’ needs 
such a reinterpretation more than any 
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the November Digest. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


The thrills and terrors of the unknown universe, as experienced 
by Air Force Major David Simons, now come alive for you in the 
November Reader's Digest. How does it feel to be suspended 
above the earth? Youll learn the answer 
in the November Digest, as Major Simons tells you what it’s like 
to spend “32 Hours at the Edge of Space!” | 

What are the fascinating (and sometimes appalling) things 
advertising men have discovered about you? Vance Packard, 
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—all in the November Reader's Digest. 
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other religious term.”! The present volume 
explicitly analyzes faith as. “the state of 
being ultimately concerned.” 

The basic lines of the argument are an- 
ticipated in most of the earlier works. In 
the introduction to The Protestant Era 
Tillich wrote: “The situation of doubt, 
even of doubt about God, need not sep- 
arate us from God. There is faith in every 
serious doubt, namely, the faith in the 
truth as such, even if the only truth we 
can express is our lack of truth. But if 
this is experienced in its depth and as an 
ultimate concern, the divine is present; and 
he who doubts in such an attitude is ‘jus- 
tified’ in his thinking.”* Here, now, is the 
full elaboration of this version of justifica- 
tion through faith. The “Protestant prin- 


ciple” which judges as idolatrous all finite 


concerns that tend to preempt the place of 
the ultimate is again the controlling prin- 
ciple. 

That the concept “faith” needs and de- 
serves rigorous analysis and reinterpreta- 
tion could hardly be denied—particularly 
when it has come to connote anything 
from surrender in the North Carolinian’s 
mellow “accept Him now, wontcha?” and 
heady approval of the positive principle of 
Madison Avenue’s most famous divine to 
a sophisticated ideology of a new conserva- 
tism and a poetic principle of a new in- 
telligentsia. Only the most _ prejudiced 
would decline to acknowledge that Paul 
Tillich has made one of the most monu- 
mental efforts toward reestablishing the 
meaning of this concept “amid the clangors 
and confusions of this time.” 

Ultimate concern is reminiscent of the 
soul’s infinite longing of St. Augustine, 
and the inescapability of this concern is 
not unlike prevenient grace: “Since the life 
of faith is life in the state of ultimate con- 
cern and no human being can exist com- 
pletely without such a concern, we can 
say: Neither faith nor doubt can be elim- 
inated from man as man.” Faith against 
this background is both a centered act of 
the whole person and a prerequisite of be- 
ing. Distortions of faith into an unprobable 
substitute for knowledge, into a will to 
believe, and into an emotional feeling be- 
come explicable; and idolatry or bad faith 
rather than doubt is seen as the opposite 
of faith. Tillich clearly exhibits the rich- 
ness and precision of the ontological ap- 
proach for which he is so justly famous. 
He examines both the form and content 
of faith, exploring it in its subjective (from 
the standpoint of him who is in the situa- 


tion of faith) and in its objective (with 


reference to that on which faith is based: 


and toward which it is directed) dimen- 
sions. The variety of truth as well as the 
variety of error in manifestations of faith 
is depicted. Underneath both varieties the 
existential reality of the ultimate concern 
is probed. i 

Different aspects of this essay in philo- 
sophical-theology will be extraordinarily 
illuminating to different readers. In my 
judgment the chapters on “The Symbols 
of Faith” and “The Truth of Faith” stand 
out as especially rewarding statements of 
some complex themes of Tillich’s entire 
system. Among the learned, objections 
will be raised at many points. The issues 
will take technical focus around the prob- 


lem of general and special grace. Both. 


published volumes of his Systematic Theol- 
ogy°® will need to be studied in order to 
understand Tillich’s view of the relation 
between the types of grace. It must be 
conceded, however, that faith as _ elab- 
orated in this volume is intimately related 
to general or prevenient grace—a depar- 
ture from what is typical in Christian 
thought. Further, special grace, which for 
Tillich is necessary, seems to be necessary 
and special as (some would say merely as) 
the final representation or symbol of gen- 
eral grace. The end of faith as “the new 
being in Jesus as the Christ” is less clear 
in this volume than in the others. The 
heated debates which Tillich’s thought 
will continue to provoke is a tribute to his 
genius and a manifestation of the serious- 
ness with which students of Christian 
thought take their ultimate concern. 


Robert A. Gessert 
Smith College 


THIS IS JAPAN. By William Axling, 
Friendship Press, New York, 1957, 
24 pp., 50c. 


DR. AXLING, a missionary for 50 years, pre- 
sents in a handsomely illustrated booklet 
a capsule view of Japan, her problems and 
potentialities. He traces the history of 
Christianity in Japan where less than half 
of one per cent of the nation’s 90 million 
people are professed Christians. He feels 
the “hour has struck for a great Christian 
crusade,” but “the Christian mission is 
confronted with a whole brood of new is- 


1 The Courage to Be, Yale University 
Prem, 1992, P. 

2 The Dynamics of Faith. p. 1. 

3 The Protestant Era, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1946. p. xiv. 

* The Dynamics of Faith, Pp. 100, 101. 

> Systematic Theology, University of 
Chicago Press, Vol. I, 1951, Vol. II, 1957. 


sues and new situations that require new 


solutions. A Protestantism with a 
divided leadership and a fragmented evan- 
gelistic front can never win the battle for 


Japan’s soul.” 
June Chatfield 


WHAT IT TAKES 
TO BE A GROUP LEADER 


e A sense of humor, the ability to listen to 
people, a liking for people, and a real accept- 
ance of the other fellow’s point of view. 
e A feeling of conviction and certainty that 
the job of group leadership you choose to un- 
dertake is of the utmost importance 
e@ Calmness, security, poise, optimism, and a 
positive outlook on life 
. Eagerness to learn and to grow 
e A friendly, warm, likable personality 
e Ability to keep one’s troubles to oneself 
e@ The ability to draw other people into par- 
ticipating responsibility in the group 
@ The ability to “get on the same wave length” 
with people, easily and quickly 
e@ No group leader will have all these char- 
acteristics in equal measure. Nevertheless each 
of us should strive to develop them in some 
measure. 

From “How To Work with Groups” 

by Audrey R. and Harleigh B. Trecker 
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JOE ROSS 


Russell L. Dicks 


You already know quite 

a lot about Joe Ross—he’s 
a composite of all the peo- 
ple Dr. Dicks has coun- 
seled personally, and he’s 
very much like you. In this 
book Joe and Dr. Dicks 
talk over real problems 
that real people face every 
day—grief, pain, doubts 
about immortality, why a 
neighbor's baby died. 
These and other matters 
are dealt with simply and 
with deep religious insight. 
$2.50 


SIGNS IN 
THE STORM 


Joseph Nemes 


scribes this book as 
me from a 


prison - how He 
safely 


there, 


Both books 
Nov. 4. 


abingdon press 
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An escape story with a 
difference. The author, 
Hungarian Christian, de- 


story of how God rescued 
Communist 
led me 
along dangerous 
roads over a distance of 
more than three hundred 
miles: how I met Him face 
to face in the depths of a 
Russian prison, and how 
He brought me out 
from the arms of 
almost certain death.” 
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